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GOOD WORDS.—IX. 

Tf the Society of Friends is to have a wider and 
increasing service, if it is to hold its young people, 
if indeed it is to have a continued existence at all, it 
must produce a modern interpretation of its original 
conception, and lead the world of thought to a deeper 
understanding of Jesus Christ. 


Joun WiLtuELm Rowntree. 
Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, First month, 1905. 





SOURCES. 

I passed a stagnant marsh that lay 

Beneath a reeking scum of green, 
A loathsome puddle by the way; 

No sorrier pool was ever seen. 
I thought: “ How lost to all things pure 

And clean and white those foul depths be ! ” 
Next day from out that pond obscure 

Two queenly lilies laughed at me. 


I passed a hovel ‘round whose door 

The signs of penury were strewn; 
I saw the grimed and littered floor, 

The walls of logs from tree-trunks hewn. 
I said: “ The gates of life are shut 

To those within that wretched pen; ” 
But, lo! from out that lowly hut 

Came one to rule the world of men. 


—WStrickland W. Gillilan, in Success. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY EXPANSION, 


The name and authority of the great first Presi- 
dent of the United States has recently been quoted 
by the great last President of the United States in 
support of a national program of tremendous and to 
all appearances indefinite naval expansion. He has 
proposed a policy by which our country assumes the 
position of an international policeman. He assumes 
for our country a general guardianship, with full re- 
sponsibility, of various supposedly irresponsible 
though independent nations. He demands first of all 
justice to all peoples within our power; but, at least 
in some instances, interprets “ justice ” to mean gov- 
ernment on our part, without reference to the con- 
sent of the governed, and taxation without regard to 
representation. 

Now this great last President—in many respects 
worthy to make a third with the great Father of his 
country and the great martyr of the slave era—is so 
thoroughly a son of his country, is so honest, direct 
and plain-spoken, that when he speaks it behooves us 
to hear with respect and consider with care that 
which he proposes. 

None of the thousands who were carried away 
from their accustomed course by the winning per- 
sonality, virile presence and commanding earnestness 
of the President, can fail to see how large an element 
that personality was in the persuading power of his 


address. It is not an argument for the necessity of an 
overwhelming navy, it 1s an assertion of that neces- 
sity; it does not show our title as an international po- 
liceman, but assumes that title; and it uses freely, but 
without definition, such commanding words as 
“ duty,” “ justice,” “ rights ” and “ principles.”” Now 
the meanings of these words is more important than 
the words, fine and soul-stirring words as they may 
be. 

Moreover, it must be remembered that half-quota- 
tion is misquotation. Washington is not correctly 
quoted by the phrases demanding preparation for war 
in time of peace if he be not further quoted thus, 
from the same address: 


“Hence they (the people) will likewise avoid 
the necessity for those overgrown military es- 
tablishments which under any form of government 
are inauspicious to liberty, and which are to be re- 
garded as particularly hostile to republican liberty.” 

The vague quotation demanding justice and benev- 
olence needs to be supplemented at home by the warn- 
ing to those intrusted with the nation’s administra- 
tion “to confine themselves within their respective 
constitutional spheres, avoiding in the exercise of the 
powers of one department to encroach upon an- 
other ”’; and it needs interpretation in matters abroad 
by Washington’s “ great rule of conduct for us in re- 
gard to foreign nations,” which is to have with them 
as little political connection as possible. Perhaps as 
a general commentary on the whole subject the fol- 
lowing should be quoted, also from the farewell ad- 
dress: “ Resist with care the spirit of innovations 
upon the principles of the constitution, however spe- 
cious the pretexts.” 


We are urged to a feverish haste in the expansion 
of our navy in order “ best to show our loyalty ” to 
the teachings of Washington. A great gaunt spec- 
ter of invasion from abroad seems to stare us in the 
face. Already we almost hear the boom of the guns 
of a united European navy in our ports. England is 
still weak, it is trne, from a doubtful struggle with 
two minute republics of undrilled farmers. France 
has been bled white and is decaying from the wasting 
wars of the last century. Germany is half socialist 
and wholly discontented, with a medisval monarch 
on her throne. Russia is in the throes of revolution 
whose outcome no man may safely predict. Yet we, 
with three thousand miles of water walls on either 
side, urge ourselves to practice haste with the threat 
of a phantom world navy bearing down upon us. 
What challenge do we expect to cast in the teeth of 
the wide world that we hurry together warships that 
an invention of to-morrow may consign to the scrap 
heap? And this in spite of the fact that we now 
stand fourth or third among the navies of the earth! 
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By what miracle do we expect these distant and mu- 
tually hostile friends of ours over the sea to be trans- 
formed into strong, united and hostile foes? Have 
we forgotten the message of Washington in that 
same wise address, that while a “ respectable defen- 
sive posture ” is desirable, “ we may safely trust to 
temporary alliances for extraordinary emergencies.” 
This year’s naval appropriation means two thousand 
effective and mucli-needed public buildings, it means 
a hundred colleges better endowed than our own 
Swarthmore—an equipment for twenty thousand 
students. Two such years means a sea-level canal at 
Panama—a thing which at present we cannot “ af- 
ford ”—and a vast surplus besides. It means a half- 
dozen Simplon tunnels, each a dozen miles long, to 
bring the parts of our nation nearer and to knit them 
in closer union. It means irrigation of the arid belt 
in a few years. It means the dispensing with the 
tainted money of the liquor revenue. It means in- 
numerable forms of uplift and improvement. It 
means this—or, on the other hand, the building up of 
an idle navy at the best, or a meddling, intruding 
busybody navy at the worst. 

For on what basis may we call ourselves a world 
policeman? A policeman represents a people direct- 
ing itself. A policeman derives his just powers from 
the consent of the policed. Who has given us a world 
commission? If Philadelphia annoys New York by 
corrupt and disorderly government, may New York 
police Philadelphia against Philadelphia’s will? Let 
us cease from the question-begging absurdity of call- 
ing our international meddling—against which Wash- 
ington warns us—by the once respectable name of 
policing. When we take on the function of the in- 
fant lawyer in collecting bad debts for speculative for- 
eigners, or that of forcing an ill-fitting and alien civ- 
ilization on unwilling peoples who hate us and all our 
works, we are constituting ourselves not policemen, 
but at once lawmaker, police judge, jury, administra- 
tor, and, if need be, executioner to such weaker na- 
tions as attract our wavering and capricious interest. 
Washington says: “‘ Avoid the necessity for an over- 
grown military establishment.” He says: “ Resist 
with care . . . innovations upon the spirit of the 
constitution.” He says: “ Have caution that your 
administration does not exceed its warrant.” 


While we thus labor offensively and ineffectively 
in spreading the superficial forms of our civilization 
we neglect and misuse our unassimilated native and 
imported races. We leave unopposed the great white 
plague which yearly slays its tens of thousands; we 
encourage by special privilege our liquor trade, which 
buries ten each hour; we pay slightest and least ef- 
fective attention to the growing venality of our elec- 
torate and the growing corruption of our ballot. In 
a city where those moral and religious principles on 
which, as Washington says, a nation must rest, are so 
flabby and ineffectual that it allows for years with no 
noticeable protest the constant sale of young girls 
into vice; where the proof that the whole executive 
department of the city supports this vice arouses no 
sufficient wave of indignation to produce a remedy; 
where legislative, executive and largely the judicial 
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functions also are in the hands of the criminal classes, 
we are told that our “ best way of showing loyalty to 
the nation is to see that the building of our navy goes 
steadily on.” 

Oh, lame and impotent conclusion! Lame, impo- 
tent and false beyond expression. Any man who 
speaks a brave word for righteousness, who casts an 
honest ballot, who lives even for a day a high and no- 
ble faith, has found one of a thousand better ways. 
A servile, unintelligent support of indefinite naval ex- 
pansion on the mere assertion of an attractive and 
popular President is one of the worst ways of show- 
ing deep-seated disloyalty. 

“ Justice” is a fine and high-sounding word—a 
word large on the lips. But as there are many who 
ery, “ Lord, Lord,” and know not the Lord; as there 
multitudes who ery, “ Peace, peace,” when peace is 
not, so is justice often a phrase on the lips of those 
who arrogate to themselves powers they would be the 
first to deny to others. Is it justice for the strong to 
enforce his will merely because he is strong? Is it 
justice to foree even good government upon those 
who prefer to govern themselves badly? Shall To- 
ronto or London come over and govern Philadelphia ? 
Or is Lincoln right when he says that “ no man (may 
we not add, no nation ?) is good enough to govern an- 
other man without that other man’s consent ? 

In all this I have aimed to hold to what has been 
called “ hard common sense,” though I have fallen 
far short of the “ loftiest idealism.” Yet my faith 
is in that lofty idealism which is often—perhaps al- 
ways—at odds with what average public opinion calls 
sanity and common sense. There is a tacit assump- 
tion in the “ safe and sane” policy that sanity means 
safety. The code of the evolving brute, that the in- 
dividual or nation must survive at all costs, is implied 
in every statement. This I believe to be unquali- 
fiedly false. It is my faith that it is the chief end of 
man, individually and collectively, to incarnate the 
Christ, to make real his ideals. In so far as man and 
nation can continue to live and be true to their no- 
blest natures they should live; when this is not pos- 
sible they should die. 

“He liveth long who liveth well, 
All else is life but thrown away.” 
In our best moments, and in extreme cases, we real- 
ize this. Not one but would die for some fragment 
of idealism in his nature. We would not forswear 
our country, our religion; we would not betray a 
friend, or be false to a trust, to save our lives. There 
are things which we recognize as too base to be done 
even to preserve our national life. We would not de- 
stroy a visiting ship of a friendly nation in our own 
harbors to gain national advantage. A short time 
ago I would have said that we would not slay women 
and children, or resort to torture, in order to gain 
information from an enemy. This wholesome tem- 
per of mind needs so organizing as to cover a whole 
ideal. The living to our standard while we live 
should be the first consideration; living on should be 
secondary. For each man’s contribution to the world 
is just his incarnate ideal—just his embodied Christ. 
Jesus might have lived on for two score years mak- 
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ing chairs and tables. Would forty years of chairs 
and tables have weighed well in the balance with a 
few months of life in the ideal. The Christ-driven 
lives of the early centuries spread abroad real Chris- 
tianity in spite of opposition and persecution, as the 
empire-ridden church did not in a thousand years. A 
vivid intense moment of superabounding life, such as 
that of Luther’s, “‘ Here stand I! ” is worth a lifetime 
of mere duration. A year of daily victory over self 
outweighs a long life made up of constant yielding to 
the lower nature. 

And it is not otherwise with the life of the nation. 
Its glory is in its unswerving fealty to that ideal 
which it embodies. That we should: faithfully pre- 
sent a nation in which is fully recognized the right 
unqualified of all men to equal opportunity before 
the law, is to be a successful nation, though our na- 


tional structure fall in a year. If we truly incarnate 


the ideal of freedom and responsibility for each man 
and for each self-constituted group of men, no invad- 
ing power can make us fail. Yet this demands that 
we everywhere leave possible even wrong-doing as 
giving the opportunity for right-doing. Only by the 
choice is character developed. A nation—or a man— 
coerced into righteousness is no righteous man. A 
nation coerced into civilization is no civilized nation. 
It is not only our right, but our duty, to extend civ- 
ilization and to develop character. But it must be 
done by contagion, not by force. We must be just 
and benevolent—just in allowing to weaker nations 
that development which comes from self-conquest, 
and benevolent in the sense of doing what a well- 
wishing neighbor may for their help. Justice and 
benevolence call for no force on our part, and make 
no demand for an overgrown naval establishment. 


It is not necessarily a violation of principle to be 
wronged. Wrong calls for protest always, but not 
necessarily for resistance. It has come to pass many 
times that the only path by which a man may follow 
his ideal is one which leads to a cross and a grave. 
Such times may come, too, to a nation. It is not 
likely to come to our nation; a minute survey of all 
possible sources of danger would probably show none 
which can menace our safety. But we should cour- 
ageously face the possibility, realizing that for a na- 
tion to fall is not to fail; while to fail of faith to its 
ideals is to fail indeed. We are false to our national 
ideal when we squander hundreds of millions in ma- 
chines for purposes of homicide and destruction. To 
live free and to let live free is to do our greatest pos- 
sible service to mankind, unless the time shall come 
when to die free and faithful shall fall in our way of 
national duty. 

One word more of practical idealism. Those who 
hold this ideal would not destroy our navy and the 
use of force by an act of power if they could; for that 
would itself be a violation of the ideal. They desire 
only to hold up to men the ideal and urge them to- 
ward it. To build one battleship instead of three, to 
reduce instead of expand the machinery of violence, 
were nothing if it meant merely a correction in the 
proportion of needed powers. But the peace idealist 


must press toward his mark. He must oppose that 
which tends away from the ideal; he must support 
every step, however small, in its direction. That we 
move toward the Christ is the important thing. Let 
all those who have faith in the Christian ideal, but 
who have a hopeless sense that it is impracticable—let 
them all take heart. That Congress holds back—that 
the people resist the extravagant plans proposed— 
shows a motion forward. “Let us have faith that 
right makes might,” and keeping in view the ultimate 


aim, draw inspiration from each small step which 
shows advance. 


Swarthmore, Pa. Jesse H. Hotes 


AN AMERICAN STUDENT AT WOOD- 
BROOKE.—XIV. 


THE WELSH REVIVAL. ’ 


The eyes of all religious people in England are 
turned to Wales, and with longing hearts Christian 
people of all sects are praying that the wonderful re- 
ligious revival which has been progressing among the 
Welsh people for at least three months may spread 
throughout the British Isles. And of all Christian 
bodies I am very sure there is none that is more anx- 
ious to welcome the revival than the Society of 
Friends. Wherever I went during the holidays I 
found Friends deeply interested in what was going on 
in Wales. Almost without exception those I met 
were eagerly watching the movement as it spread 
from one town to another, and the predominating 
thought and desire of all seemed to be that Friends 
should share in this pouring of God’s Holy Spirit into 
the hearts of men. But it is since I have returned to 
Woodbrooke that I have been particularly impressed 
with the attitude of Friends towards the revival. It 
is the all-absorbing topic of conversation wherever a 
party of Friends get together, and few meetings are 
held without the revival being the subject of address 
and of prayer. 

But the Friends are not going headlong into the 
movement. The progressive element in the Society, 
which is easily in the majority, has for weeks been 
studying the revival in its every aspect, and there is 
not the slightest doubt that it is truly from God and 
that Friends ought to be influenced by it. It is an 
easy matter to follow the progress of the revival at 
long range, for every leading paper has a special rep- 
resentative in South Wales, but Friends have not 
been content with this method of study. Some of the 
most prominent of them have spent days in the re- 
vival district, interviewing Evan Roberts, the man 
who is most heard of, attending meetings and study- 
ing the effects of the religious movement upon the 
people. 

The extent to which the desire for a revival has 
taken hold of Friends in Birmingham and vicinity 
may be judged from the fact that the most important 
feature of the Warwick, Leicester and Stafford Quar- 
terly Meeting, held in Birmingham last week, was a 
meeting at which several of the men and women who 
had visited Wales spoke on what they had seen. 
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Among them were A. Neave Brayshaw; Henry 
Lloyd Wilson, clerk of London Yearly Meeting; Wil- 
fred Southall, Caroline Cadbury, Mrs. Oliver Mor- 
land. This meeting followed the meeting for busi- 
ness. It was attended by at least four hundred peo- 
ple, some of them adult school pupils. 

Every one of the speakers was enthusiastic in tell- 
ing of religious experiences that are totally revolu- 
tionizing the lives of the Welsh people. How the re- 
vival began no one seems definitely to know. Evan 
Roberts, a collier student, 26 years of age, is the most 
conspicuous figure in the strange religious awaken- 
ing. His name is on every tongue in Wales, and he 
is probably talked about more than any other man in 
England. He is the son of Methodist parents, and 
until last year was at work as a collier. He has 
written poetry, like many Welshmen. Although al- 
ways a pious disposition, a church member and a 
worker in the Sunday School, he says himself that he 
was not a Christian until little more than fifteen 
months ago. Several accounts have been given of his 
awakening. In an interview he said, “ For a long, 
long time, I was much troubled in my soul and my 
heart by thinking over the failure of Christianity. I 
prayed and prayed, but nothing seemed to give me any 
relief. But one night, after I had been in great dis- 
tress, praying about this, 1 went to sleep, and at one 
o’clock in the morning suddenly I was wakened out 
of my sleep, and I found myself, with unspeakable 
joy and awe, in the very presence of God Almighty. 
And for the space of four hours I was privileged to 
speak face to face with him as a man speaks face to 
face with a friend. At five o’clock it seemed to me 
as if I again returned to earth. And I had this same 
experience every morning for three or four months. 
I saw things in a different light, and I knew that God 
was going to work in the land, and not this land only, 
but in all the world.” Later Roberts went to college, 
or a preparatory school, at Newcastle Emlyn, and 
there he claims to have had a vision that resulted in 
his going back to his native town and beginning evan- 
gelistic work, first among young people. He began 
preaching and praying in a Methodist church in 
Loughor, his native town, early in November. The 
most extraordinary results followed. The entire com- 
munity was shaken. Now, after three months, all of 
South Wales is “ on fire.” Meetings that are wonder- 
ful for the manifestation of the Holy Spirit in them 
are held every day and far into the night. Wherever 
there is a chapel it is crowded with men, women and 
children. Preaching has been practically dispensed 
with, and some of the ministers have not delivered a 
sermon in many weeks. The people won’t have it. 
The meetings are as simple as possible, very much, it 
is said, like Friends’ meetings for worship. They are 
absolutely without any human direction or leader- 
ship. “ We must obey the Spirit,” is the watchword 
of Evan Roberts and all others. Prayer, short ex- 
hortations, the giving of testimony and singing char- 
acterize them all, while everywhere there is among 
the people, apparently, real unity of spirit. In spite 
of the prominence of Evan Roberts, the Welshmen 
insist that the revival in no way depends upon him 


for success. And from what was seen in meetings 
where he was not present this is believed to be true. 
Just as good meetings are held by the miners in the 
galleries of the coal mines as are held in the chapels. 
What is considered a most hopeful feature of the re- 
vival is the large attendance of men and youths at 
the meetings. They are in the majority. 

As to the genuine ethical value of this religious 
fervor among the Welsh people there is said to be no 
doubt. Since the revival began converts have been 
numbered by many thousands; men have stopped 
using profanity; they no more resort to the public 
houses; gambling is no longer one of their besetting 
sins; differences are forgiven; debts are paid, and 
genuine human fellowship prevails. All of this and 
much more was told by the speakers at the Bull 
Street meeting. At the conclusion of the addresses 
there was a period for prayer, and the meeting was 
closed with the singing of the doxology. 

Regular meetings for worship at Bull Street, 
George Road and other places, last First-day, in 
which the Spirit of God was manifested to a degree 
decidedly unusual, are pointed to as a sure sign that 
there is to be a spiritual awakening among Friends, 
at least in this district. The revival may not take the 
same form in our Society that it is taking among the 
Welsh, Friends say, but it will undoubtedly come if 
only we do not place any obstacles in the way. 


XV. 
THE WORD AND THE SPIRIT. 

Some idea of the kind of work that is being done 
at Woodbrooke may be obtained from an informal 
conference that took place one evening this week. In 
a lecture by Robert S. Franks, on the “ Apocalypse,” 
on Third-day morning, there was occasion to refer to 
the belief of the Christians in the first century of our 
era as to the second coming of Christ. The lecturer 
said that there was a strong expectation at that time 
that Jesus would come again very soon, and that this 
view colored the writings not only of John in the 
Revelation, but of other New Testament books. In 
the course of his remarks R. S. Franks said that he 
looked upon the second coming as entirely a spiritual 
matter, that Jesus was constantly coming to his 
needy people to comfort and encourage them. One 
of the students who evidently held to the belief that 
there will be a literal second coming of our Lord 
raised the question as to whether he was right in this 
position. One or two other questions along the same 
line were asked, with the result that R. S. Franks 
launched into a line of argument that involved mat- 
ters of far more vital importance to the Christian 
than the question as to a literal return of Christ to 
the earth—it was the integrity and authority of the 
records we have of Jesus in the four gospels. The 
lecturer also talked on the subject of revelation. He 
refuted the traditional belief that all Scriptures were 
inspired word for word by God as we have them, and 
that the men who first wrote them acted simply as 
machines in the divine hand. All revelation by God 
is sure to be influenced, said he, to a greater or less 
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extent by the human limitations of the men through 
whom he was speaking. If the Bible was a verbatim 
record, and we thought ourselves absolutely tied 
to it, with no power to judge, Christian progress 
would be arrested. But the statement by the lec- 
turer that it is difficult in many places in the gospels 
to know positively which are Jesus’ words and which 
the words of the apostles made the conference I have 
referred to necessary. To most of those at the lec- 
ture this was an entirely new thought, and to some 
it was startling and positively distressing. Such a 
view of the gospels, in which the sayings of Jesus are 
so important and vital, seemed to take from them all 
authority. In the conference, which was arranged 
especially with a view to clearing up doubts and diffi- 
culties, R. S. Franks said that in the first three gos- 
pels we have substantially the words of our Lord as 
he spoke them, but that in John we have the words 
of Jesus in translation, colored throughout by the 
thought and personality of the “ beloved” apostle. 
The first three gospels were written probably at 
least thirty years, and John sixty years, after the 
time the incidents recorded took place, and it is not 
to be supposed that the memories of the writers were 
infallible, that they could remember every word 
they had heard Jesus utter. We probably have, as 
near as possible, the exact words of Jesus in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, and in the parables. In other 
places his sayings may be identified by means of com- 
parison—they are always so different from the words 
of the apostles—and through their harmony with 
one’s conception of Christ, through their appeal to 
the heart. This same thought was expressed by Wil- 
liam Littleboy and Herbert G. Wood. Where the 
phrase “ Jesus said” is used R. 8. Franks thought 
the words it introduced were at least substantially 
those of Jesus, having his spirit and meaning. 

Referring to his. criticism of St. John’s gospel, 
R. S. Franks said, “ I don’t mean to question its value 
at all, for if we may compare the gospels at all John 
probably gets to the heart of things concerning Jesus 
more surely than the synoptic writers. It does not 
matter so much as to whether he records the actual 
words of Jesus since he is filled with the Christ spirit. 

There had been very strong feeling on the ques- 
tion discussed in the conference, and more than one 
student had been greatly troubled in mind. Even at 
the conclusion of the talk some were not by any 
means satisfied or easy in the matter. The attitude 
of the majority of those at the conference was prob- 
ably expressed, however, by a young lady, who con- 
fessed that when the question was raised she was 
pained and worried, but that after the discussion she 
was quite content to take John’s gospel entirely on 
the spiritual ground. “ After all,” she said, “ it is 
not the words of Jesus Christ that we want, but his 
spirit, and if the Apostle John does not quote his say- 
ings accurately the gospel does, nevertheless, contain 
a vivid picture of the personality of Jesus.” 

For the comfort and encouragement of those who 
were thrown into the dark by the questioning of 
Jesus’ sayings, and by other efforts at finding the 
truth concerning the Scriptures, those who have had 
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many years of experience in the quest said that sad 
times had come to them, but that their faith was 
strengthened in the end. The truth may come 
through pain and sorrow, but it will be all the more 
valued when found. 
Arruur M. Dewees. 
Woodbrooke Settlement, Second month 17th, 1905. 


THE NEED OF NARROWNESS. 

Breadth is not the only thing which life requires. 
Breadth of vision, breadth of thought, breadth of 
sympathy, breadth of charity,—these are splendid 
things; but there is a certain narrowness which con- 
sists with these as perfectly as does the narrow with 
the broad edge of a wedge. Jesus lacked none of 
these qualities of breadth, yet it was he who said, 
“ Narrow is the gate that leadeth unto life.” 
There will be, for one thing, in every honorable life, 
the narrowness of high principles. As one has said, 
“Every one who would be a saint must be narrow 
enough not to be a sinner.” <A true man will confine 
his way on this side and on that by fixed and definite 
principles of conduct. There will also be in an effeet- 
ive life the narrowness of a chosen purpose. “ One 
thing I do,” said the Apostle Paul, and in that nar- 
rowing of his life to a worthy end was the ministry 
and success of his life. And again, there is in the 
Christian life the narrowness of an intense interest. 
People study what interests them, whether it be 
music, art, or politics, to the exclusion of other things. 
And they who labor in the kingdom of heaven find 
the matter become thrilling to their touch. That in- 
terest will, of course, shut us out from other things 
which do not concern us to the same extent. An age 
which is wise as well as sincere, in its breadth will not 
forget that there is still a meaning and a truth in the 
narrow way.—WS. S. Times. 





GRATITUDE FOR THE LIVING. 


Let us not forget that if honor be for the dead, 
gratitude can only be for the living. He who has 
once stood beside the grave to look upon the compan- 
ionship which has been forever closed, feeling how 
impotent there are the wild love or the keen sorrow to 
give one instant’s pleasure to the pulseless heart or a 
tone in the lowest measure to the departed spirit for 
the hour of unkindness, will scarcely for the future 
incur that debt to the heart which can only be dis- 
charged to the dust. But the lesson which men learn 
as individuals they do not learn as nations. Again 
and again they have seen their noblest descend into 
the grave, and have thought it enough to garland the 
tombstone when they had not crowned the brow, and 
to pay the honor to the ashes which they have denied 
to the spirit. Let it not displease them that they are 
bidden, amid the tumult and the dazzle of their busy 
life, to listen to the few voices and watch for the few 
lamps which God has trimmed and lighted to charm 
and to guide them, that they may not learn their 
sweetness by their silence nor their light by their de- 
cay.—John Ruskin. 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach us 
not later than Third-day morning. 


Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF PEACE. 


Tuere are rumors afloat that Russia and Japan 
are weary of their futile struggle and would like to 
make peace if it were not that a sense of pride makes 
them sensitive about the terms upon which war is to 
cease. The world at large will rejoice when these 
uncertain rumors become the subject of official action 
by the powers concerned. We will be glad when they 
cease the useless and wanton sacrifice of life and 
treasure. Yet we realize that the peace which is the 
outcome of mutual weariness and further incapacity 
for offensive warfare, rests upon an unstable founda- 
tion. Such are the reasons which have terminated all 
the wars of history, leaving no immunity to the race 
from future scourges. Wars do not end because they 
have settled some disputed question. For war never 
per se determines anything except that both contend- 
ing parties possess men of heroic courage and patri- 
otic self-devotion, and possibly that one nation has 
larger resources than the other. The disputed issues 
are settled after the war is over, by the means which 
were available before it began. The rational founda- 
tion for peace is a sense of the absolute inability of 
war to do the thing it claims to be able to accom- 


plish. 


On the occasion of President Roosevelt’s recent ad- 
dress to the University students in Philadelphia, he 
enlarged upon the paramount necessity of an increase 
in the American navy as the best means to insure 
continued peace. This principle is one widely advo- 
cated on the ground of expediency. There is no 
doubt that weak nations will be careful not to make 
aggressive attacks upon strong ones where the issue 
is sure to be against them. But the attainment of 
peace through intimidation is not only a morally 
questionable method, but it is based upon a funda- 
mentally unsound principle in the government of so- 
ciety. “ God hath made of one blood ail the nations 
of the earth.” A course of action which protects the 
peace and prosperity of one nation, and menaces the 
safety of another, is subversive of the law of univer- 
sal brotherhood. Governments whose material. re- 
sources are less than those of a few so-called great 
world powers, cannot protect themselves from war or 
“humiliating terms of peace ” by the creation of in- 
vincible armaments, and there are always some na- 
tions whose resources are so evenly matched that they 
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cannot be intimidated. Thus the argument of main- 
taining peace by preparing for successful war fails in 
its practical application to the real conditions in the 
world. 

Again, if armies and navies are to preserve a con- 
dition of peace from motives of expediency, because 
such a condition favors the development of our ma- 
terial prosperity, the same logic leads also to the op- 
posite conclusion, that they may be used in aggres- 
sive warfare whenever it seems probable that our in- 
terests as a government would be forwarded by such 
a move. 

The words of Patrick Henry come ringing down 
through the years: “ Are fleets and armies necessary 
to a work of love and reconciliation?” We feel that 
in the spirit which his words suggest, all permanent 
and satisfactory adjustment of disputes must be made 
whether between men or nations. We know that the 
only permanent foundation for the advocacy of peace 
is an acknowledgment of the barbarity and futility of 
war; that any argument based upon the equipments 
of war as a conserver of peace, is like the house built 
upon the sands which an international difference will 
quickly sweep away. The means for the realization 
of “ Peace on earth” is education, not navies. To 
build one battleship costs more than to equip and en- 
dow a great university. We may well inquire which 
investment pays the better. We need to think 
whether the institutions for the advancement of the 
world’s peace are being built upon the foundations of 
rock which disagreement and diverse interests cannot 


sweep away, rather than upon the uncertain sands of 
expediency. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


On Washington’s Birthday President Roosevelt 
spent four hours and a half in Philadelphia, as the 
guest of the University of Pennsylvania, which con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree of LL.D., the 
same degree that it conferred upon George Washing- 
ton four years before he became President of the 
United States. The President delivered a notable ad- 
dress on this occasion, in which he applied some of 
the maxims of Washington to the national policies of 
to-day. He laid special stress upon the proposition 
that a strong navy is “ the surest guarantee of peace.” 
This argument is discussed in another column by Dr. 
Jesse H. Holmes. 


The Philadelphia Ledger publishes a letter concern- 
ing the rejection of the arbitration treaties, written 
by our Friend, A. B. Farquhar, of York, Pa. The 
Ledger speaks of the writer as “ Pennsylvania’s well- 
known manufacturer and political economist, an ac- 
tive member of the World’s Peace Congress, a co- 
worker in the peace movement, and a participant in 
the Mohonk Lake Conference.” The chief argument 
of the letter is that our country has been unable to 
keep its place at the front in the general movement 
of the nations to give full effect to the beneficent 
work of The Hague Conference, because no action 
can be taken except by a two-thirds vote of the Sen- 
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ate. The practical effect of changing the word 
“ agreement ” to “ treaty ” is “ to convert the treaties 
before the Senate into wastepaper; for what else is 
a treaty under which nothing can be done until an- 
other treaty is drawn up to set it in operation?” 
After suggesting that a Senate committee might be 
appointed to represent the Senate when not in ses- 
sion, the letter concludes as follows: 

The question whether Senate or Chief Executive is better 
qualified, personally or by the relation in which they relatively 
stand to the people, to conduct the foreign relations of the 
country, is one that need not be considered. The work of 
fixing the preliminaries of an international arbitration settle- 
ment calls at the same time for dexterity, delicacy and 
promptness, and is work which a legislative assemblage is un- 
fitted by its very constitution from undertaking. The request 


would seem at least reasonable, that with work which it is 
incapable of doing it should not necessarily interfere. 


By act of the United States Congress, in 1864, 
each State was asked “ to send to be placed in Statu- 
ary Hall statues in marble or bronze of two of her 
most illustrious citizens, for permanent preserva- 
tion.” The legislature of Illinois honored their State 
by naming Frances E. Willard as one of its chosen 
representatives, and Helen J. Mears, of New York 
City, was chosen as the sculptor. The finished statue 
of pure white marble is now in its place in the Capi- 
tol, an embodiment of womanly dignity, simplicity, 
gentleness, force and purity. On the 17th of last 
month, for the first time in our history, Congress 
paused in its routine to formally accept the statue of 
a woman, and many Senators and Representatives 
spoke of the noble personality, beneficent work and 
lasting influence of Frances E. Willard. The message 
which her marble presentment bears to the world is 
in her own words: 

It is women who have given the costliest hostages to for- 
tune. Out into the battle of life they have sent their best 
beloved with fearful odds against them. By the dangers they 
have dared, by the hours of patient watching over beds where 
helpless children lay; by the incense of ten thousand prayers 
wafted from their gentle lips to heaven, I charge you give 


them power to protect along life’s treacherous highway those 
whom they have so loved. 


Professor Graham Taylor, of the Chicago Com- 
mons Settlement, speaking at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, last First-day, said: “ Christianity is an ab- 
solute democracy. The time is coming when there 
will be no class churches, no aristocratic Christianity, 
no hierarchies. Democracy is at hand. It thunders 
at the door, and it is knocking pretty loudly to-day in 
Russia. You have no idea how susceptible men who 
do the work in this country are to affiliation. Kings- 
ley and Maurice saved the day in England, and so la- 
bored that a great industrial revolution akin to that 
in France was averted in Great Britain. To-day we 
need a lot of people who will refuse to be classified.” 
Deseribing the institution of which he is warden, he 
said: “‘ Our settlement there is as much for the edu- 
cated as the working classes, for it teaches them to 
whom they owe their leisure for study.” 

It is a good thing to take a walk once in a while in 
the “ undesirable ” parts of the city. If these parts 


were uninhabited or inhabited by an inferior order of 
animals or chiefly by outcasts and disreputable char- 
acters it would not do so much good to walk through. 
The Friends have now pretty much all moved out, 
though a stranded meeting house may still be left 
here and there, which is visited once or twice a week 
by a few who are loyal enough to pick their way to it. 
But a great many people do live there, including 
hordes of bright-faced youngsters. These are the 
backbone of our nation; at least they are all the back- 
bone it has. It is only one who has walked through 
such a part of the cultured and wealthy city of Phila- 
delphia in the last few days who can appreciate in all 
its meaning the following letter from a citizen to one 
of the daily papers: 


“ To the Editor of Public Ledger: 


“ Will there be an upheaval of the dirty heaps? 
Look at the condition of our streets. . . . Who and 
what has silenced the Board of Health? the Board of 
Underwriters, the financial interests? Where are the 
owners of teams? What third-rate city would toler- 
ate such dirty, disease-breeding, unsightly, dangerous 
heaps? Will there ever be an upheaval? Are we 
tolerant beyond human reason? Are our men of in- 
fluence, our prominent physicians, so engrossed with 
their own affairs as to neglect their vital interests ? 


“When will there be an upheaval of the dirty 
heaps ? 

“ When a Mr. Mack wants to squeeze a million out 
of a corporation he finds means to do so. But no one 
is found among us to compel the arrogant corporation 
to do its duty toward the citizens who gave to it its 
very existence—a franchise that helped some of those 
on the inside to heap a million or millions. Out of 
every citizen they wring an overcharge amounting to 
more than 50 per cent. on each ticket. How long will 
this be tolerated? The upheaval may come with a 
vengeance.” 


“ The shareholders of the First Garden City,” says 
the London Friend, “ had sufficient encouragement 
in the report presented to the annual meeting in 
London last week. Within a comparatively short 
period the company has been able to make manifest 
progress. Thirty-six houses, representing a capital 
value of £12,000, had been erected or were in course 
of erection, and leases containing definite covenants 
to erect further buildings to the value of about 
£20,000 had been granted. Thirteen acres out of a 
total of 150 have now been allotted, which the chair- 
man, Ralph Neville, stated should represent a popula- 
tion of about 1,000. The estate has been able to keep 
at work a number of the previously unemployed, re- 
specting whom the chairman remarked that they had 
the satisfaction of knowing that their labor was not 
only profitable to themselves, but had a good and 
lasting effect upon the land.” This enterprise is 
being watched with the greatest interest by many on 
this side the Atlantic as well as by those interested 
in social betterment and in the solution of the knotty 
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problems of civilizing the life of modern factory 
workers. We hear from time to time that the gar- 
den city plan is a practical failure. Friends of the 
movement may expect it to have a slow and tedious 
growth, with, no doubt, much hard work and many 
disappointments on the part of those who have under- 
taken it. 


Maxim Gorky had but a short glimpse of liberty. 
Released on $5,000 bail he was immediately 
rearrested, and conveyed to a place of confinement 
pending deportation to some distant city or province, 
where his continued residence, it is thought, will not 
be so dangerous to the welfare of the Government as 
it would be in St. Petersburg. His disappointment 
was pitiable when, just as he was passing out of the 
great gate of the fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
he was again placed under arrest. His appearance 
indicated that his health had suffered from the effects 
of his confinement, even though the rigors of prison 
life had been relaxed in his favor. Disappointed as 
was Gorky at the outcome of the day’s business, he 
was no more so than were his wife and children, who, 
having been informed of the decision to release him 
on bail, awaited his return home for hours. When 
the Associated Press representative visited the apart- 
ments oceupied by the author’s family the windows 
were brilliantly lighted in honor of the anticipated 
appearance of the husband and father. 


A bill to regulate football was passed by the House 
in the legislature of South Dakota, on the 27th. The 
bill disqualifies any player who injures another, and 
makes it a misdemeanor for a player to enter another 
game for a period of ten days from the date of dis- 
qualification. It also makes it a misdemeanor for a 
captain to allow a disqualified player to enter a game, 
and prohibits the entrance into State institutions of 
football players who take only part of the course of 
study. 


C. Wesley Thomas, Collector of the Port of Phila- 
delphia, and eight of his supporters, have been ex- 
pelled from the Twenty-fourth Ward Republican 
Executive Committee. The reasons assigned are that 
they did not support the Republican ticket loyally at 
the last election. Superintendent of Police Taylor 
“ dominated the meeting.” Of the seventy members 
of the committee, sixty-four approved expulsion and 
six declined to vote. 


The “ ungodly,” and no doubt many of the godly, 
in Philadelphia are much amused at the standing in 
public places and making long and loud prayers in be- 
half of the Mayor. This is no time, however, to stand 
off and smile at one another’s peculiar or old-fash- 


ioned ways. These meetings, “in no sense public,” 
“for ministers only,” where “prayers will go up 
from a united clergy,” are meant with all seriousness, 
and we should all, the unchurchly, the un-prayerful, 
those who do not believe in being represented before 
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the throne of grace by a clerical class—all should 
join heartily in this, on the whole, rather sane cam- 
paign against vice in the “corrupt” city. Besides 
the prayer meetings in behalf of the Mayor, the Com- 
mittee of Eight appointed at a recent mass meeting 
has in hand evidence that vice is protected, has en- 
gaged legal aid, and is proceeding to “ compile the 
testimony in hand and such other evidence as will be 
given, in an attempt to prove that the white slave 
dens, speakeasies and gambling houses have for years 
been fostered for political and personal reasons. This 
committee, on having completed its work of gather- 
ing evidence, will present a copy of its report to 
Mayor Weaver, and if, after a reasonable time, it is 
found that the Mayor still insists that Director Smyth 
has not lost public confidence and is to be retained, an 
attempt will probably be made to impeach the 
Mayor.” Meantime speakeasies and disorderly houses 
are fast going out of existence in the Tenderloin, it 
is declared. “For Rent” signs appear on many 
buildings, and inmates of the places have gone, the 
police say they do not know where. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 


Duanesburg Half-Yearly Meeting met under de- 
lightful winter skies at Albany, New York, the 19th 
and 20th of last month. This is one of the sections 
within the bounds of the New York Yearly Meeting 
in which our meetings have been sadly decimated by 
deaths and removals, until only a saving remnant is 
left. At the session on the 20th the Chatham and 
Ghent Executive Meeting was laid down, and the 
only meetings left now in this restricted vineyard are 
Albany and Quaker Street. A brave and consecrated 
company keeps the ground cultivated in this region, 
and the hope is that a revival of interest on the part 
of the really Friendly people will help to rehabilitate 
the Society in these parts. Our zion is by no means 
desolate, and cannot be while the concerned Friends 
in these remaining meetings are as loyal as they are 
to our principles and testimonies. In Albany a con- 
siderable number of people like to attend our meet- 
ings when they consider that they are held in the 
life, but they are not enough inspired with our real 
purpose to grasp the personal duty in the matter as it 
ought to rest upon them. 

+ & & 


A bill is pending in the New Jersey Legislature 
having for its purpose the more thorough regulation 
of the matter of carrying concealed weapons. The 
trouble with this bill is that it contains so many pro- 
visos in the shape of exceptions that it only protects 
the public to a limited degree. Still, any effort which 
discourages, or makes the carrying of deadly weapons 
less likely, is worthy the support of all good citizens. 
Most of the assaults with intent to kill, and not a few 
of the homicides which disgrace our country, are 
committed because in a moment of passion the imple- 
ment of death or disaster is handy, and is used in 
haste to be repented of at leisure, if at all. In these 
strenuous times it seems quite in order to teach that 
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the average American citizen has no need for a death- 
dealing implement either about his person or his 


premises. 
% & 


The Ninth Query of the Philadelphia Discipline 
reads as follows: “ Do-you maintain a faithful testi- 
mony in favor of peace and arbitration, and against 
war and the preparations for and excitements to it, 
fraudulent or clandestine trade, oaths, and all forms 
of lotteries and gambling.” None of the queries are 
more timely, and none in their provisions more di- 
rectly look to the prevention of evil, as well as to its 
amelioration after it occurs. Arbitration is preven- 
tion, and discouraging the “ preparations ” for war is 
of primary importance if the spirit and practice of 
war is to be gradually and finally held in abeyance. 
Friends may well bear a live testimony regarding the 
traditional and actual preparedness for war which is 
now somewhat uppermost in the public and the offi- 


cial mind. 
* & & 


Bucks Quarterly Meeting is one of the largest in 
our branch of Friends in this country. It met at 
Wrightstown on Fifth-day last, with a large attend- 
ance. Within the bounds of the meeting is one of the 
richest agricultural communities in the country, part 
of it having been included in the original territory of 
William Penn, and nearly all of the meetings occupy 
historic ground. The meeting has a united member- 
ship of over twelve hundred, yet the statistics sent up 
from the various monthly meetings showed that but 
four births occurred the past year among the mem- 
bership. ‘These statistics may not represent to the 
fullest extent the actual conditions. The children of 
members who have married out of the meeting do not 
appear on the records. Still we are of the opinion 
that the smallness of Friends’ families in our time, as 
compared with previous generations, has more to do 
with our decreased membership than most persons 
who are disturbed by this fact imagine. Our meth- 
ods in the past have not been suited to getting mem- 
bers from the outside, and our internal growth has 
been too slow to keep pace with our losses. It is now 
an open question whether as a Society we should not 
make it plain to persons seeking a religious fellow- 
ship within the folds of a rational and reverent faith, 
that they will find a congenial abiding-place with us. 


BUCKS QUARTERLY MEETING. 
[As reported in a local paper, the Doylestown Intelligencer.) 


The Bucks County Friends’ Quarterly Meeting 
convened in the Friends’ meeting-house at Wrights- 
town, Pa., on Fifth-day, Second month 23d. Owing 
to the trolleys being unable to run through to Doyles- 
town, many were prevented from attending, but the 
fine sleighing provided an excellent passage for many 
to be present, and the beautiful day was also another 
incentive to those wishing to attend, so that the meet- 
ing house was well filled when the meeting opened at 
half-past ten o’clock. 
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After a short silence, Sarah T. Linvill, of Philadel- 
phia, engaged in a very interesting and impressive 
talk. She took as her text, “ Acquaint thyself now 
and be at peace.” She said that if we would have 
true peace, we must acquaint ourselves with that 
which giveth peace. We may have pleasures in 
abundance during our life, but when all the excite- 
ment is over are we in that condition wherein we feel 
that nothing disturbs us? If we are in close fellow- 
ship with God, if we are walking with him, we have 
that peace which passeth all understanding. 

Ernest Cotterell, of England, then gave a very en- 
thusiastic talk, his text being, “ I am come that they 
might have life and have it more abundantly.” He 
thought this was a grand message for one and all. 
We know that Jesus spoke these words, and there 
never was a day when this message was so sorely 
needed as to-day. Are we bringing this life into the 
world? How can we get in touch with our Maker? 
We are not faithful or humble enough. Let us en- 
deavor to have this life. 

Mary Bonsall, formerly of West Chester, of the 
Friends’ Home in Newtown, said: “ If I be lifted up, 
T will draw others.” We have messengers raised in 
our midst to proclaim the glad tidings of Jesus. I 
believe that if all the Bibles were destroyed, some one 
who had been touched would be raised up to proclaim 
this peace. Let us have faith, and put our shoulder 
to the wheel and put on the armor of God. Let others 
do as they will, but as for me and my house, we will 
do as is revealed to our understanding. 

It was then announced that the hour had arrived 
when the business was to be discussed. 

Reports were received from all meetings in the 
quarter with the exception of Quakertown, N. J. 
Minutes of all the monthly meetings were read, nam- 
ing the persons who were sent from each meeting as 
representatives to attend the quarterly meeting. All 
the representatives were present but eight. 


The queries were then read and the summary given 
by the clerk, Wesley Haldeman, of Newtown, and the 
answers to the fourteen queries from the meetings at 
Falls, Middletown, Wrightstown, Buckingham, 
Solebury, Makefield and Bristol were read by Susan- 
na Rich, of Woodbourne, assistant clerk. 


Dr. Joseph S. Walton, of George School; Sarah T. 
Linvill, of Philadelphia; Elizabeth Stapler, of New- 
town, and Emma D. Eyre, of Dolington, discussed 
the answers to several queries. 


The statistical report of membership was given by 
the clerk as follows: Total number of members, 
1,264; increase by birth since last report, 4; certifi- 
eates received, 19; requests, 7; total gain, 50; de 
crease by death, 38; certificates sent, 10; resignations 
or disownment, 3; total loss, 51. 


A beautiful prayer was made by Henry Wilbur, 
who has lately arrived in Philadelphia from New 
York, where his home has been until a few weeks ago. 

The meeting closed with a few minutes of silence. 
The friends then repaired to the school house, where 
lunch was set. Over two hundred persons were 
served. 
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DUANESBURG HALF-YEARLY MEETING. 


Duanesburg Half-Yearly Meeting was held in Al- 
bany, N. Y., the 19th and 20th of Second month. On 
First-day, at the appointed hour, a goodly number of 
Friends and Friendly people assembled at the old 
Plain Street Meeting House, around which cluster so 
many sacred memories. As we were bowed in silent 
meditation our Friend Henry W. Wilbur spoke to us 
of God’s wonderful adaptation of means to ends, even 
in the lower orders of creation. 

The same law holds good in the development of 
man’s spiritual nature—nothing strange or mysteri- 
ous about it, if we simply allow the divine forces 
which God is constantly putting in motion to act 
upon and regulate our lives. He developed this 
thought of the divine immanence in man along the 
line of character building and a practical, every-day 
religious life. 

An appointed meeting was held in the evening. 
The gathering was smaller than at the morning 
meeting, but we felt it to be a precious season. 

On Second-day morning we met again for worship 
and the business of the half-yearly meeting. The 
early trains brought a few Friends that had not been 
able to meet with us on First-day. There was a feel- 
ing of depression from the fact that this meeting was 
called to lay down one of its executive meetings, that 
of Hudson and Chatham. 

But a stirring appeal was again made to individual 
faithfulness, and to put all discouragements behind 
us and press on with renewed zeal. 

With thankful hearts for the present precious op- 
portunities, and hopeful for the future, we bade each 
other farewell. M. J. H. 


OLD HOME TIES. 


Go sit beside the hearth again 

Whose circle once was glad and gay, 
And if from out the precious chain 

Some shining links have dropped away, 
Then guard with tender heart and hand 
The remnant of thy household band. 


Draw near the board with plenty spread 
And if in the accustomed place 
You see the father’s reverend head, 
Or mother’s patient, loving face, 
Whate’er your life may have of ill, 
Thank God that these are left you still. 


And though where home has been you stand 
To-day in alien loneliness; 

Though you may clasp no brother’s hand, 
And claim no sister’s tender kiss; 

Though with no friend nor lover nigh, 

The past is all your company; 


Thank God for friends your life has known, 
For every dear, departed day; 

The blessed past is safe alone— 
God gives, but does not take away; 

He only safely keeps above 

For us the treasures that we love. 


—British Weekly. 
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DINNA FRET. 


Is the road very dreary, 
Patience yet! 

Rest will be sweeter if thou art aweary; 

And after the night cometh the morning cheery. 
Then bide a wee and dinna fret. 


The clouds have a silver lining, 
Don’t forget; 
And though he’s hidden, still the sun is shining; 
Courage! Instead of tears and vain repining, 
Just bide a wee and dinna fret. 
—Torquil MacLeod. 


BIRTHS. 


BROWN.—At Birnau, Ontario, Canada, First month 20th, 
1905, to Samuel P. and Annie L. C. Brown, a son, who is named 
Chester David Brown. 


GARDINER.—At Moorestown, N. J., on Second month 20th, 
1905, to Dr. Walter W. and Emily B. (Rogers) Gardiner, a son, 
who is named Walter W. Gardiner, Jr. 


McKENNEY.—In Philadelphia, on First month 4th, 1905, to 
Robert B. and Mary Croasdale McKenney, a son, who is named 
Robert Parry McKenney. 


MARRIAGES. 


MULFORD—EYRE.—At the home of the bride’s parents, 
near Yardley, Pa., on Third-day, Second month 21st, 1905, Fur- 
man Lloyd, son of Anna L, and the late Furman L. Mulford, 
and Edith, daughter of Barclay and Emma D. Eyre, under the 
care of Makefield Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


DEATHS. 


CLARK.—At Woodstown, N. J., Second month 14th, 1905, 
after a lingering illness, Mary H., widow of Jacob F. Clark, in 
her 78th year. She was the eldest daughter of the late William 
and Margaret W. Hazelton, of Mullica Hill, N. J. Interment 
at Eglington Cemetery, Clarksboro, N. J., on the 17th. 


FLITCRAFT.—In Woodstown, N. J., on First-day, Second 
month 12th, 1905, Rettie D. Flitcraft, beloved wife of S. Ship- 
ley Fliteraft. She had been in failing health a year or more; 
then passed peacefully away. 


“There is no death. An angel form 
Walked o’er the earth with silent tread. 
He bore our loved one away 
And then we called her dead.” 


HEACOCK.—At his home in Millville, Pa., Second month 
llth, 1905, at the setting of the sun, after an illness of four 
days’ duration, Amos K. Heacock, in his 81st year; a consistent 
member of the monthly meeting held at the above-named 
place. His mother, Hannah Heacock, was one of the two 
ministers recorded as such by the monthly meeting, as it now 
stands. 

Although very much crippled from rheumatism, in addi- 
tion to the infirmities of age, making it difficult to get about, 
his was an example of faithfulness in the attendance of meet- 
ing. His seat there was never vacant unless for some good 
reason. 

He served in turn as overseer, elder and recorder, filling the 
last two positions at the time of his death, having been re- 
corder for nearly forty years. 

He took an active part in the building of the meeting house, 
which was erected fifty-nine years ago, with his hoe making 
the first break in the sod for its foundation. His mother’s 
second marriage, when she became the wife of Jeremiah Moore, 
was the first to take place in the new house. 

Amos was married twice. His first wife was Elizabeth 
Ikeler, who died in 1859. Three of their children are living; 
Araminta John, of Minneapolis, Minn.; Alvaretta Handelong, 
of Mountain Top, Pa., and Bartley, of Millville. His second 
wife, Rachel P. Eves, died in 1901. Of this union one daugh- 
ter, Laura U. Davis, survives, and she and her husband were 
the constant caretakers of her parents in their declining years. 

His grandchildren number thirteen, and great-grandchildren 
three. 

His funeral was held in the meeting house the afternoon of 
the 14th, and interment made in the adjoining yard. 
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HOLLINGSWORTH.—On the 18th day of Second month, 
1905, Lewis T. Hollingsworth, infant son of Enos J. and Emily 


P. Hollingsworth, aged 13 months; interment at New Garden, 
Chester County, Pa., on the 22d. 


MARTINDALE.—Suddenly, on Second month 19th, 1905, at 
the Friends’ Home, Germantown, Philadelphia, Ellen L, Martin- 
dale, widow of the late Joseph C. Martindale. Interment at 
William Penn Cemetery, Somerton. 


McKENNEY.—In Philadelphia, on Second month Ist, 1905, 
in her 32d year, Mary C., wife of Robert B. McKemmney, and 
daughter of the late Wilson and Elizabeth P. Croasdale; a 
member of Makefield Monthly Meeting. 


PAXSON.—At Carversville, Bucks County, on Second month 
2ist, 1905, after a protracted illness, Ruth S. Paxson, wife of 
Watson F. Paxson, aged 63 years. 


WIGGINS.—Near Danboro, Bucks County, Pa., Second month 
19th, 1905, James R. Wiggins, aged 85 years. His death oc- 
curred just one week after that of his wife. Interment at 
Buckingham Friends’ graveyard. 


CAROLINE C. SCHAEFFER. 


It seems meet and fitting that these pages should bear 
record of the passing away of Caroline C., widow of Prof. 
Charles C. Schaeffer. She, though not a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, was a Friend at heart, and her life in America 
from the first was intimately associated with Friends. 

Soon after their arrival in Philadelphia they became ac- 
quainted with Susan and Mary Cox. The German professor, 
with wife and child, were given a cordial welcome by those two 
appreciative women teachers. It was the beginning of a life- 
long friendship, and with them they sojourned in exchange of 
educational interests until his acceptance of a chair of lan- 
guages in the University of Pennsylvania. 

Hers was an eventful life. She left in the Fatherland a 
home of wealth and fine appointments, and with her husband, 
whose democratic principles and sentiments for religious lib- 
erty were at variance with the despotic limitations of their 
country, bravely faced an unknown future in a new world, the 
helpmate and solace in his life-work. And more than one 
character whose labors have been of signal service in the 
world’s progress, have been the recipient of her practical help 
and encouragement; for hers was the spiritual insight and 
breadth of mind to pereceive new truths, and give appreciative 
sympathy. She was a rare and choice friend of strong influen- 
tial personality, loyal and just. 

She passed away in her 80th year, at the home of her son, 
Ernest L. Schaeffer, in Tioga, Philadelphia, Second-day, Second 
month 13th, 1905. K. C. 


MARY H. ATKINSON. 


Mary H. Atkinson was born at the old Smith homestead in 
Buckingham Township, Bucks County, Pa., Twelfth month 3d, 
1832, and died at her home in Doylestown, Pa., after a brief ill- 
ness, Second month 19th, 1905. She was a daughter of Jacob 
and Sarah (Smith) Heston. When quite young she became a 
teacher in the publie schools, and afterwards taught the 
Wrightstown Friends’ School, where her labors were much ap- 
preciated. On Third month 14th, 1861, she married T. Ogborn 
Atkinson, the present treasurer of the Bucks County Trust 
Company, who was then a storekeeper at Penn’s Park, Pa. One 
child, Edmund Russell, was born to them, Eighth month 22d, 
1862, who lived to be twenty years of age. The Friends’ Meeting 
at Wrightstown, Pa., where her membership then was, was 
one of the earliest to establish a First-day school (about 1869), 
and she was its first superintendent. After the family moved 
to Doylestown she transferred her membership to Buckingham 
Monthly Meeting, and became an active worker in Doylestown 
Meeting and First-day school. She was often chosen for im- 

rtant duties in the Society of Friends, and was one of the 

presentative Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
She had been for some years a member of the George School 
Committee, and at a meeting of that committee held last week 
a minute was adopted expressing appreciation of her services. 

In addition to her work within the Society of Friends she was 
interested in many movements for the betterment of human 
affairs. Besides being — of the Doylestown Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union and county superintendent of the 
Peace Department of that organization, she was a member of 
the Bucks County Historical Society, the Friends’ Equal Rights 
Association, the Bucks County Natural Science Association, 
and the Universal Peace Union. 

Notwithstanding her many outside interests, home and its 


surroundings always came first. Her old-time flower garden 


was a delight to the eye from the blooming of the first cow- 
slips in spring until the last chrysanthemum was blighted by 
the frosts of autumn. She was always glad to share with 
others the pleasures of her well-ordered home, and the many 
who enjoyed her hospitality again and again will hold her in 
loving remembrance. Next to her devotion as a wife and 
mother, the two most marked traits in her character were 
thoughtfulness for others and faithfulness in the performance 
of all duties, large or small. She lived her religion every day, 
and carried sunshine into many lives. Her memory will be @ 
continual benediction to those who knew and loved her. 

E. L. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
The Old Pupils’ Association of Friends’ Central School, Phila- 
delphia, have arranged for a lecture to be given under their 
care by Poultney Bigelow on “ Internal Russia.” It will be at 
8 p.m., Third-day, the 7th, in Association Hall, Fifteenth and 


Chestnut. A limited number of tickets at 50 cents may be had 
at Friends’ Central School, or at the ticket office of the Hall. 





The Bible study meeting at Race Street, Philadelphia, next 
First-day, at 7.30 p.m., will be preparatory to the address of 
Professor F. A. Christie on “'The Supernatural and the Life 
of Jesus,” to be given on the 12th. Those passages in the 
synoptic Gospels that have to do with miracles and the su- 
pernatural will be taken up. Without wishing to urge its 
particular point of view, May’s “ Myths and Miracles of the 
New Testament ” might be mentioned as a useful book in this 
connection. 





John Wilhelm Rowntree, of Secarboro, England, sails for 
America on the 25th of the present month. He is coming for 
medical treatment in Chicago, and as he will need to undergo 
six weeks of treatment he will have no opportunities for re- 
ligious service among Friends. He has not been gaining as 
much as he had hoped, and his sight is being maintained only 
by vigorous treatment. He will make a short visit at Haver- 
ford going and coming.—American Friend. 





The notes on the First-day school lessons for 1905 in the 
Friend (London) will be prepared by Gulielma M. Crosfield, 
Alfred H. Taylor, Joshua Rowntree, William Littleboy, Lucy 
Harrison, Herbert Sefton-Jones, A. Neave Brayshaw, Charles 
J. Rowntree, Henry Lloyd Wilson, Henry Harris, J. Edward 
Grace, Ethel M. Mounsey, and M. Catherine Albright. The 
series include the “Every-day Life of Jesus,” lessons on 
Matthew 5, and on the “Principles of Labor” and on the 
“ Principle of Sacrifice.” The first of these lessons will appear 
in the issue of Third month 10th, on “The Voice Speaking 
Through Adversity.” 





Arthur M. Dewees, of Philadelphia, who is studying at 
Woodbrooke, England, this winter, has undertaken a class in 
the Severn Street Adult School, Birmingham, the regular 
teacher, Samuel Price, being gone on a journey in Palestine and 
Egypt. He starts out from Woodbrooke on First-day morn- 
ings, about 6.30 a.m., getting breakfast with the others at the 
school. 

Arthur also has been chosen as one of a party of four or five 
Woodbrooke students to go to Wales to study the revival. They 
will spend about a week in South Wales attending revival 
meetings in several places. 

The British Friend for Second month has the following: 
“The Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER has been printing a series of 
articles on life at Woodbrooke by Arthur Dewees, a Friend of 
‘the other Branch,’ who was for some time resident there. He 
speaks in warm terms of the work at Woodbrooke, and of the 
earnestness shown by Friends of the neighborhood in carrying 
on religious work. We hope that his articles will have the 
effect of drawing other students to the Settlement.” 





A Seventh-day afternoon course on the “ Ethical Teachings of 
the Bible,” with special reference to the training of the young, 
by Dr. Morris Jastrow, Jr., Professor in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, will be given in Philadelphia by the Society for Ethi- 
cal Culture. This course is a continuation of the work under- 
taken by the Society last year, when a successful course of 
lectures was given on the “ Moral Training of the Young in An- 
cient and Modern Times,” participated in by distinguished 
scholars, including representatives of various religious bodies. 

Prof. Jastrow’s lectures will be based on an acceptance of 


the general results reached by the modern study of the Bible, 
and the application of scientific methods. The aim will be to 
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set forth the elements of permanent value in the stories, the 
poetry, and the prophetical literature comprised in the Old 
Testament and to illustrate the manner in which the ethical 
teachings of the Bible should be conveyed to the young. Other 
phases of the subject may be dealt with in another course next 
season embracing the New Testament. 

In the introductory lecture Prof Jastrow will give an account 
of the origin and growth of the Old Testament, and call special 
attention to the value of its ethical teachings in the light of 
modern investigation. 

The subjects of the lectures and the dates on which they -will 
be given are as follows: 

Seventh-day, Third month 18th, 4 p.m., “ Biblical Ethies and 
Biblical Criticism.” 

Seventh-day, Third month 25th, 4 p.m., “ The Stories of the 
Creation and the Deluge.” 

Seventh-day, Fourth month Ist, 4 p.m., “ The Stories of the 
Patriarchs.” 

Seventh-day, Fourth month 8th, 4 p.m., “ The Ethics of the 
Prophets.” 

Seventh-day, Fourth month 15th, 4 p.m., “ The Books of Job 
and Ecclesiastes.” ‘ 

The lectures will be given at the Ethical Society Rooms, 1415 
Locust Street. Course ticket, $1.00; single admission, 25 cents. 
Tickets may be obtained between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. at 1415 
Locust: Street. 


LITERATURE FOR DISTRIBUTION. 

The General Conference Committee for the Advancement of 
Friends’ Principles has on hand the following literature for dis- 
tribution, according to the terms indicated: 

“The Teacher as a Missionary of Peace,” being the scholarly 
paper read at the Toronto Conference by Prof. Andrew Steven- 
son. Should be widely circulated among teachers, especially in 
the public schools. Contains 34 pages. Price, one cent per 
copy. Postage per copy, one cent; ten copies, six cents. 

“The Friend and His Message.” A 16-page pamphlet by 
John William Graham. Desirable to circulate among inquir- 
ers, and those only nominally interested in our principles. 
Price, one cent per copy. Postage, one copy, one cent; ten 
copies, three cents. 

“Opportunities of Young Friends of the Present Day.” This 
is the paper read by Bertha L. Broomell at the Toronto Confer- 
ence. A 16-page pamphlet. Valuable to circulate among 
young people as an incentive to service in the line of our testi- 
monies and philanthropies. Price, one cent. Postage, single 
copy, one cent; ten copies, three cents. 

“Christianity as Friends See It.” A 16-page leaflet by Ed- 
ward B. Rawson. Will be sent for the cost of postage, which 
is one cent per copy; three cents for ten copies. Only a lim- 
ited edition is available on these terms. 

“Fellowship in Religion.” A 16-page pamphlet, containing 
an address by Henry W. Wilbur. Adapted for circulation 
among Friends in neighborhoods as an incentive to the social 
side in religion. Price, one cent; postage, single copy, one cent; 
ten copies, four cents. 

The prices given practically represent only the cost of produc- 
ing the pamphlets, the price being relatively the same in large 
or small quantities. The transportation on a hundred of any 
of these pieces of literature would be 25 cents. 

Send orders, with cost and postage, to Henry W. Wilbur, 


General Secretary, 140 North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


DIFFICULTY WITH THE NEW LESSON 
LEAVES. 

Conversation with First-day school teachers reveals the fact 
that some are not satisfied with the result of their lessons in 
the new Graded Course. This is in a way encouraging, for it 
shows the existence of high ideals as to what may be accom- 
plished in our classes; and with these ideals and appreciation 
of a definite aim is coming a realization of the fact that out- 
lines or lessons can be only suggestive of the work that must 
be done in the class. It is neither possible nor desirable that 
they should be exhaustive. Were there no other reason for 
this it would be unwise to take from the teachers the necessity 
of making special, personal preparation for each lesson, for 
only thus can they take to their classes that interest and earn- 
estness which are needed to make the lessons impressive and 
helpful to the pupils. 

Superintendents and teachers must guard against the mis- 
take of allowing classes to attempt work for which they are 
mot prepared. When an adult feels the need of more educa- 
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tion than he received as a child and applies for admission to a 
night school, he is not classed according to his age, much as all 
concerned would like to have him there, but he is given the 
work which best articulates with what he already knows and 
best prepares him for advanced instruction. So we must do 
in beginning our systematic First-day school course. It may 
be the wisest plan in many schools to let several classes use the 
Bible History Series as a basis or guide, bringing in the stories 
belonging to the previous grade as the thread of the story re- 
quires them. This will lay a good foundation for the Studies 
in the Prophets. 

Teachers of the stories can find excellent help in the books 
recommended for their use, and may be most successful if they 
do not try to use any prepared lesson leaf. Unless a lesson 
is adapted to the needs of both teacher and pupils it may be 
more of a hindrance than a help. 

To those using the Bible History Series I wish especially 
to suggest that they supplement the lessons liberally with 
material from some history of the Bible, such as Stanley’s 
“Jewish Church,” Geikie’s “Hours with the Bible,” or Mil- 
man’s “ History of the Jews,” and especially with consecutive 
passages from the Bible. Scattered references are all right 
for those familiar with the scriptures, but our children gain 
much in knowledge and appreciation of the Bible if required to 
use it as a text-book. 

The fact that our quarterlies are divided into definite por- 

tions as lessons must not lead teachers to think that just so 
much or so little must constitute a day’s lesson. Perhaps my 
idea of how these lessons may be supplemented can best be 
illustrated by the actual use made of leaf and Bible by one 
teacher. When she reached the latter part of Lesson Six she 
had her class read the following: Joshua, 1: 1-7; 2; 3: 1-6, 
14-17; 4: 1-3, 19-24; Psalm 114; 5: 10-12; 6: 8-17, 20-26; 1 
John 5: 4; 7; 8; 1, 2, 30-33; Deut. 27: 11-19; James 9: 3-27; 
10: 6-11, 12-15, 40-43; Judges 1: 29, 30; 11: 4-8, 16, 23; 14: 
1-5, with comments drawn from Stanley and Geikie. This 
took two or three extra lessons, but gave a clearer impression 
of the Hebrews and a better basis for understanding their 
future history than if the pupils had read only the remain- 
ing portion of the lesson. 
Some teachers say they have not time to make such prepara- 
tion. To them I would say that the busiest people are find- 
ing time and getting their reward. One teacher said: “I can- 
not tell just what my pupils are learning, but I know I am 
gaining more than I can tell.” Teachers, believe it is worth 
while, make the effort, and success and satisfaction will surely 
follow. 


THE ANABAPTISTS. 


A FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSON ON THE RISE AND HIS- 
TORY OF FRIENDS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—XI. 


Text, Eph. 4: 4,5. Bible reading, Eph. 4. 


The Society of Friends came into activity during the excit- 


ing days of the Revolution. In addition to English influences, 
they were largely affected by the Mennonite movement on the 
continent. To understand this people, an examination of the 
Anabaptists should be made. 

They were the radicals of the Reformation. They declared 
that Luther had only half done his work. Indeed, a large 
measure of the Anabaptist belief had been lurking in North- 
ern Europe for many years before the Protestant agitation be- 
gan. They were opposed to the use of force in religion. Con- 
sequently, they were opposed to all established or State 
churches. They went further, and advocated a withdrawal of 
the Church from the State. All authority or use of force in 
Church and State should be abolished. Luther, Zwingli and 
the reformers aimed to reform the old Church from the Bible. 
The Anabaptists attempted to build a new church from the 
Bible. To accomplish this they went directly to the apostolic 
age, and declared that the intervening centuries should be 
ignored as an apostasy. Luther and the reformers founded a 
popular State Church, including all citizens, with their fami- 
lies; that is, they were part of the Church because of their 
residence and citizenship. The Anabaptists organized on the 
voluntary principle, select congregations composed of believ- 
ers only, baptized believers, who were thereby separated from 
the State and the world. For this reason they have sometimes 
been spoken of as Separatists. 

Among their leaders was Balthasar Hiibmaier (1480-1528). 
He disagreed with Luther and Zwingli on the subject of infant 
baptism. Zwingli, he said, was right in maintaining that bap- 
tism was a mere sign, but the significance of this sign was the 
pledge of faith and obedience unto death, and such a pledge a 
child could not make; therefore, the baptism of a child had 
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no meaning, and was invalid. Faith must be present, and can- 
not be taken for granted as a future certainty. He was re- 
baptized about 1525, and re-baptized many others. He abol- 
ished mass and removed the altar, the baptismal font, pictures 
and crosses from the church. He gathered his people, who 
went by the name of “ Brethren,” into congregations. Zwingli 
had at one time inclined to the view that baptism should be 
put off until the responsibility of riper years. After his dis- 
= with Hiibmaier he retracted, and turned against the Ana- 

aptists. Hiibmaier was opposed to the use of force in the 
Church, and therefore opposed persecutions. Heretics, he main- 
tained, are only those who oppose the Scriptures, and these 
should be won by instruction and persuasion. To use force, he 
said, is to deny Christ, who came to save, not to destroy. Be- 
cause he made common cause with the fanatical Thomas 
Miinzer, who is said to have kindled the flames of the Peas- 
ants’ War, Hiibmaier was burned in 1528. 

The Anabaptists have often been held responsible for all the 
doctrine taught by the men who claimed to be of their num- 
ber. Many went to great extremes. One group held that 
Christ was a teacher of Christian life, but not a fulfiller of 
the law. Hans Denk taught that “God is love,—love supreme- 
ly exemplified in Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus never stumbled, 
never lost unity. He is the forerunner of all the saved; hence 
all must be saved by Jesus.” 

The Anabaptists, or Radicals, stood for the establishment 
of a pure Church, composed of converts only, in opposition to 
a mixed Church composed of the world. (What have been the 
purposes of disownments in the past among Friends?) They 
were not satisfied with separation from popery; they wanted 
separation from the ungodly. Out of this, their fundamental 
conception of the Church, grew their opposition to infant bap- 
tism. This claim virtually unbaptized and unchristianized the 
entire Christian world. 

These Radicals urged that there was no authority for infant 
baptism in the Bible. They denounced it as an invention of 
the pope. Baptism, they reasoned, presupposes instruction, 
faith and conversion, which is impossible in the case of infants. 
Voluntary baptism of grown people who are responsible con- 
verts, is the only valid baptism. They denied that baptism is 
necessary for salvation, and in so doing raised the question of 
man’s fallen nature. 


The Anabaptists, or re-baptizers, rejected infant baptism be- 
cause it was a form without its corresponding counterpart in 
the faith of the heart. It has been said that in this respect 
they were “ the forerunners of the Quakers, who dispensed with 
the external sacraments altogether, retaining, however, the 
spiritual fact of regeneration and communion with Christ, 
which the sacraments symbolize to the senses. The Quakers 
protested against forms when they were made substitutes for 
the spirit, and furnished historic proof that the spirit in cases 
of necessity may live without forms, while forms without the 
spirit are dead.” (Schaff, Vol. VI., page 605, “ History of the 
Christian Church.” ) 

The Anabaptists also rejected infant baptism because they 
believed that the Church should be composed of the regenerate 
only, who could come into membership through the avenue of 
conversion or convincement. (What has been the practice of 
Friends in reference to birthright membership? Is the Church 
vitalized or weakened by a membership that is not concerned 
with convincement or conversion?) 


The Anabaptists were opposed to taking any part in civil 
affairs. They held that no Christian could be a magistrate, 
or take part in the infliction of capital punishment. (Can 
Friends enter into polities and remain consistent members? 
Can a Friend fill the position of county sheriff without violat- 
ing the testimonies of his denomination?) 

Luther and Zwingli and the reformers of that day turned 
to persecute the Anabaptists. The persecutions caused the 
afflicted to spread and increase in numbers from Swabia and 
Switzerland along the Rhine to Holland and Friesland, Bavaria, 
Germany, Westphalia, Saxony to Holstein. These early Ana- 
baptists sowed the seed from which sprang the Mennonites and 
the numerous German and modern Baptist denominations. 


REFERENCES.—Schaft’s “History of the Christian Church,” 
Vols. VI. and VII. Fisher’s “ History of the Christian Church.” 


Toric.—The authority of the Church to disown or excom- 
municate. 


In the measure in which thou seekest to do thy 
duty shalt thou know what is in thee. But what is 
thy duty? The demand of the hour.—Goethe. 






SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
The Literary Circle held its monthly meeting in Parrish Hall 


on Second-day evening, the 20th inst. The English department 


was represented by Mary North, with a paper on “ William 
Morris as Poet.” Jane Harper, of the French course, read a 
paper dealing with “Sainte-Beuve’s Essay on Pascal.” Lidie 
McFarland gave her paper on the “ Civilization of the Aztecs,” 
representing the department of history. Those of the faculty 
present joined in the discussions, and presented items of cur- 
rent interest in their various fields. 

On account of Washington’s Birthday college work was sus- 
pended on Fourth-day, and many of the students were away. 

On Fifth-day morning, in Parrish Hall, Prof. Neff, of the Neff 
School of Oratory, Philadelphia, delivered a strong address on 
“Personal Power.” He said that this power, often spoken of 
as personal magnetism, is that without a little of which one 
can possess no friendships. It is the motive force of life. It 
is that power which lifts work above the plane of drudgery up 
to that of play. It enforces cencentration of thought in the 
acts of its possessor, and utilizes the power of observation. 
This address was a treat appreciated by his audience. 

President Swain, Dr. Edward H. Magill and Dr. Appleton 
were guests of honor at the seventeenth annual banquet of the 
Swarthmore Club of Philadelphia, held on the evening of the 
25th, at the Bellevue-Stratford. William H. Ridgway, ’75, was 
symposiarch. 

The College Bible Class on First-day morning was conducted 
by Ernest Cotterell, of England, his subject being “Our Atti- 
tude Towards Social Problems.” 

At First-day meeting Dr. Holmes read a paper opposing 
President Roosevelt’s statements in regard to the necessity 
for a greater navy. Following Dr. Holmes, Ernest Cotterell 
delivered an interesting sermon. Ee TF. 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 


The third annual debate of the Pennsylvania Interscholastic 
Debating League, between William Penn Charter and George 
Schools, was held at George School Second month the 24th, 
with Theodore C. Search, of Philadelphia, as presiding officer. 
The question, “ Resolved, That in the future the prevailing 
methods of establishing private and endowed secondary schools 
in Pennsylvania should be discouraged, and that the efforts 
formerly thus expended should be directed toward the perfec- 
tion of a State system of education,” was upheld affirmatively 
by Lanning Masters, Aubrey Crewitt, James Green and Paul 
Wilson, alternate, of the George School debating team, and 
negatively by Alfred Phillips, David Loeb, Alphonse B. Miller 
and John Reeves, alternate, of the Penn Charter debating 
team. The judges, Horace Stern, Thomas I. Parkinson and 
E. W. Mumford, decided two to one, in favor of the William 
Penn Charter team. 

The Students’ Christian Asociation held a regular meeting 

Second month 18th. Frank Slack, leader of the Y. M. C. A. 
of the University of Pennsylvania, addressed the meeting on 
the subject, “Reasons Why the Young Man and the Young 
Woman Should Study the Bible.” He said we should not only 
study it as a literary product, but that by studying the life 
of the most superior man who ever lived we could in our small 
way imitate some of his virtues. The speaker encouraged the 
half hour of quiet study of the Bible, and told us how this had 
helped many young men and young women. After the address 
of the evening, Dr. Walton, Professor George S. Maris, Pro- 
fessor Hiatt, Margaret Hiatt, Clara Adams, Professor Cope, 
George Walton, James Green and Barnard Walton spoke of 
their experience in regard to Bible study. 
Seventh-day evening, second month 25th, a George School 
audience was delightfully entertained by Francis Hopkinson 
Smith, who read selections from some of his own writings, 
sketches representing life in the northern woods and on the 
southern plantations. He made us see very vividly by his 
graphic style of description the scenes with which he is so 
familiar. M. A. G. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


A conference under the care of the Educational Committee 
of New York Yearly Meeting was held on Seventh-day, Second 
month 18th, at the Brooklyn Meeting House. The conference, 
while in the main composed of the teachers, trustees and others 
interested in Friends’ schools at New York, Brooklyn, Locust 
Valley and Chappaqua, yet was attended and addressed by 
many others, including William W. Birdsall, Jane P. Rushmore 
and Rufus M. Jones. 
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Elisabeth Stover, principal of the Brooklyn school, presided 
at the morning session, the subject of which was “ Saving 
Time.” Those who spoke on this topic treated it from two 
aspects—first, as to economy of the teachers’ time, secured by 
improved facilities, equipment and method; and second, 
economy of the pupils’ time, secured by correlation, elimination 
and substitution in the curriculum, whereby the course might 
be enriched although shortened, and the pressure upon both 
teachers and pupils lessened. ‘The necessity and desirability 
of saving and properly occupying the school time needed no 
argument. The stress of modern life makes time-saving a 
necessity for self-protection. The ideal of modern life is the 
development of the individual and society as a unit, and the 
training of a child is training of an individual for service in 
the community. The question of values in the occupation of 
time is therefore vital. What the teacher is counts for much, 
and so does having the right teacher for the right subject, so 
that the mathematical expert does not have charge of the 
geography class, while the expert in geography teaches mathe- 
matics in the same school. To give up the marking system 
would be a useful time-saver in most schools where it still ex- 
ists, and would help to avoid giving attention to non-vital 
points. It would help also if all teachers would realize that 
very often troublesome pupils are only dull, and need help, not 
punishment, and not to be treated as sinners. Correlation of 
studies in the various departments assists pupils by continued 
association of ideas, but this correlation and association 
usually does not begin far enough down to be of most value. 
Among the ways of saving time is to be willing to accept 
things that have been tried and found good, to avoid fads, not 
taking up things merely because they are new, and despising 
whatever is old when very often the persistence to old age 
should signify to us that the thing has been found good over 
and over again. One speaker said he wished to make a point 
for pure teaching, not mixing up the thing you are teaching 
with various other things. 


After a recess, occupied by a pleasant social luncheon, the 
conference reconvened to take up the subject of “ Playground 
Education.” A. Davis Jackson, of the Locust Valley School, 
presided and introduced the subject. In the discussion which 
followed, mention was made of the rule of the New York Semi- 
nary of not detaining children after school as a punishment, 


but sending the refractory child home, the other pupils epee 
the privilege of staying and using the gymnasium, library an 


playgrounds. It was claimed that the problem of play is less 
in the country than in the city, as the pupils can be let loose 
upon the country, in the mountains and upon the water, b 
stream and shore, and find valuable occupation if rightly di- 
rected and encouraged. There is an advantage in playing with 
the children and not above them. We frequently have a duty 
to stem the current. Disapproval was expressed of teachers 
playing on the playground with the pupils, as it was thought 
this might lead to loss of dignity and influence. Some differed 
very heartily with that idea. Dr. Magill supported the idea 
of teaching the class as a unit, not trying to reach each pupil 
with perhaps one question at a session, a possible minute in a 
half-hour period to each pupil in a class of thirty, but the in- 
terest of the class should be so directed that every pupil should 
feel that he receives the whole advantage of every minute of 
the class period. 


It was also noticed that many children seem not to know 
how to play; they ask their parents what to do next. It is 
good for parents to know how to play with their children, so 
that direction and help may be given. There is also sometimes 
need of interference to prevent play from degenerating into mere 
roughness. A child will often make more progress, even in his 
play, if it has intelligent direction from grown people or older 
children. By play adaptability is acquired and the ability to 
accept defeat. Another advantage of games is the forgetful- 
ness of self, which is gained in them. Playing of games, such 
as basket-ball, by boys and girls together, also received sup- 
port, as being a factor for strength, physically and morally, 
for the girls and for courtesy and self-control among the boys. 

Dr. Rufus M. Jones called attention to the significance of 
play. Too many of us do not realize the fundamental and ele- 
mental need of the play spirit in human life; we are all poorer 
if we do not learn how to play. Drummond says that the 
thing that has made civilization is hunger. The barbarian sit- 
ting on a log is lazy and idle. Hunger rouses him; he catches 
sight of an animal, chases it, catches it, and eats it. By and 
by he uses his head-piece and makes use of a tool; he picks up 
a stone and throws it at the animal; making progression still 
further, he invents snares and traps. Drummond was right as 
far as he went, but he overlooked the influence that play has 
in the very start. A babe lying on its back kicks its legs; it 
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is full of surplus energy, and kicks, like some grown-ups, for 
the mere pleasure of kicking. It is the surplus energy that has 
made civilization, this energy that has made the surplusage 
things, the things that do not have to do with mere bread and 
butter, and the gratification of hunger. It is this energy that 
has given us the finer things of civilization, our music, art, 
literature, and even our religion—all those things which signify 
reaching out for expression and power. We should recognize 
the fact that children are full of this surplusage energy; we 
should let it develop in ae ways, not direct the play 
too much. Don’t spoil the initiative. Teachers may have it 
for their duty to fill up our school time, but let us be thankful 
that they cannot have something to occupy every minute of 
our playtime. There are social relationships fostered by indi- 
vidual initiative, the give-and-take of the game; this initia- 
tive is necessary or the child will be good for nothing. The 
child learns on the playground that he cannot be leader, cannot 
be “it ” all the time, that he must let others be “it” in turn. 
Natural play craves obstacles; things that are too easy soon 
tire and are outgrown. The charm that football has for boys 
is its opportunity for pushing and overcoming obstacles. 
Grown-up people in their game of life also seek the obstacles to 
climb the high mountains, not the low ones. In business and 
politics they are not always playing the game for the money 
or for “ graft,” but always playing higher and higher for the 
game itself. And so it is in the professions, and in art and 
science, in our social relations and in our families, not playing 
for the rewards, but for the pleasure and love of the play, the 
work and the duty. H. M. H. 


ABBY D. MUNROE’S SCHOOL. 


{Jottings from the Laing School Visitor (industrial school, 
etc., for colored people) for First month, 1905.] 


Three hundred and ten pupils registered January, 1905. 


The New Year came in mild and pleasant, but we have never 
experienced more severe cold weather than the last two weeks 
have brought us. A part of the time the thermometer has 
fallen to 16 deg., and all of the time it has been below freezing. 
High winds have prevailed some of the time, piercing through 
every crack and crevice of these loosely built houses, defying 
all attempts at warmth. 

As is apt to be the case at such times fuel is high and scarce. 
In fact, it is becoming more difficult each year to keep up the 
supply, as all woodland within many miles of the village has 
now been cleared, and it is all brought many miles on boats or 
flats, which, being at the mercy of the winds and tides, cannot 
be depended upon. So it is just a struggle for those who sell 
as well as those who buy. 

Flowers, shrubs and budding trees are withered and dead, 
while the loss to the farmers cannot be estimated as yet, but 
early cabbages and beets have suffered most. 


We do not want to see any colder weather, nor any more as 
cold. 


The average attendance this month has not been quite as 
good as usual. The absentees are not the country children, but 
the smaller ones from the primary room. 


The steamer Iroquois took fire on her trip to Charleston, 
January 6th. It was kept in check until the steamer came into 
the dock, when the compartments were flooded with water. 
The cargo, of course, was all injured, some entirely destroyed. 
We received a card informing us that we had one barrel on 
board, but whence it came or what was its worth, we have no 
means of ascertaining, so we presume it will be our loss. This 
is the second time only that we have, in all these years, lost a 
barrel in this way. 


We had hardly time to have old Tena’s room aired and 
cleaned before Aunt Fanny put in her appearance to ask per- 
mission to occupy it. Fanny is a bright, cheery old soul, and 
pronounced herself able to do a little work here and there to 
feed herself, but she couldn’t do that and pay rent of her room 
as she had to do. She says she has “no fambly,” “no kin peo- 
ple,” “all dun dead.” So old Fanny is settled, as we trust, 
for the remainder of her days, a happy, grateful old woman. 


Please notice how slowly funds are coming in. 
Subscriptions to the Visitor are always welcome. 


“The Jim Crow Trolley Bill” is up before the Senate again. 
In fact, two bills have been offered respecting separate accom- 
modations for the two races. The Columbia correspondent 
says: 

“The street railway interests are opposed to such legisla- 
tion because of the great additional cost, and because there is 
no demand for such legislation. 
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“Mr. P. H. Gadsden, president of the Charleston Street Rail- 
way Company, appeared before the committee and made a vig- 
orous and earnest protest against any such legislation. 4 
Gadsden urged that the races were getting along very nicely in 
Charleston, and there was no demand for separate accommoda- 
tions for white and colored passengers, and he thought it best 
not to enact such laws, but not to let the people work out such 
things in good feeling. The people of Charleston were not de- 
manding such legislation, and he wished to protest against such 
laws that would only make the r colored race feel that it 
was directed against it as a people. The Augusta and Colum- 
bia lines both asked to protest against such a law.” 

The above speaks for itself. 


We shall never need the contents of the barrels more than 
we do now, and the shelves of the Dorcas room are getting very 
bare. Do not fear the clothing will be too thick, nor hesitate 
to send overcoats or bedding, if you have them to spare. We 
say this because we are often asked if we can use such things. 
We can utilize anything that is wearable, without regard to 
size, color or weight. So please start the barrels along. They 
are coming in slowly now. 

Lancaster, S. C.—Charlie Hudson, a young negro of this 
place, has been granted a patent on an improved ice-cream 
freezer, invented by himself. He is getting many offers from 
different parts of the United States for his patent. A man 
came here, all the way from Michigan, to see Hudson about 
buying the exclusive right to sell the freezer in his State. 


We have had everything but snow in the shape of wintry 
weather, and at the time of going to press it looks and feels as 
if we might have a treat to that any minute. 


Will not some one entrusted with means remember our En- 
dowment Fund? 


— 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


SoLtepury, Pa.—Our young Friends were favored in having 
Evan T. Worthington, of Newtown, to address it on Second 
month 12th, at its regular session, in the meeting house. The 
speaker urged a closer study of the Bible, and rejoiced that the 
silent meeting of the last century was now, in part, supple- 
mented by the advantages presented to the young by the First- 
day schools and Young Friends’ Associations. The speaker 
urged that the principles of the Society be thoroughly prac- 
ticed while outward formalism was of minor importance. 

The topic was further discussed by John S. Williams, who 
spoke of the excellent example presented by the simplicity of 
Christ and his informal but effective teachings. He also said 
that Friends do not fully appreciate the deference paid their 
principles, as due regard is now paid to their objection to the 
taking of oaths and aversion to militarism. 

Edith Michener and Reuben M. Price voiced the pleasure de- 
rived from the address just delivered, and the appreciation of 
those assembled. The latter urged all to rise to a higher man- 
hood and womanhood, free from tale-bearing and its attending 
evils. 

Agnes S. Ely read that portion of the Discipline which ad- 
vises simplicity in all things. Martha B. White read an excel- 
lent article from the Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER relative to Helen 
Keller and her humility. Edna Wood gave current events. 
Reuben M. Price alluded to Abraham Lincoln, and paid a fit- 
ting tribute to his integrity and worth, closing with Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg oration as an example of effective simple speech. 
Margaret A. Lownes alluded to the efforts of those interested 
in the peace movement, and their desire to secure the co-opera- 
tion of all like-minded people who, they desire, shall petition 


Russia and Japan for the speedy ending of war between these 
powers. 


BysBerry, Pa.—The last meeting of the Byberry Friends’ As- 
sociation was held on First-day afternoon, Second month 5th, 
at the meeting house, with a very good attendance, consider- 
ing the drifted roads as a hindrance to country travel. In the 
absence of the president, the vice-president, Russell Watson, 
called to meeting to order, and Harry 8S. Bonner read the open- 
ing chapter of the 4th of Proverbs. Anna B. Hawkins, in the 
absence of the secretary, acted for the day. 

Allan Weldman, chairman of the Executive Committee, re- 
ported the appointment of Charles Randall, Ellwood Shoe- 
maker, Sarah Richardson, Rachel Johnson and Hannah Comly 
to serve on the Current Topics Committee for 1905. Two ap- 


oe being absent, their exercises were postponed until a 
ture meeting. 


“THE NICHOLITES.” 


Ida R. B. Edgerton read a paper on “ The Nicholites,” pre- 
pared by Florence Hall, and which proved very interesting and 
instructive. This sect, not widely known, owed its existence 
to one Joseph Nichols, who lived a century and a half ago in 
Kent County, Del. He was a farmer, and a genial, whole- 
souled character, who seemed to have a magnetic influence in 
attracting others to him. He felt deeply impressed that the 
“light within” clearly marked out for him the path of duty, 
and he spoke with such earnestness and power that numbers 
of his neighbors were convinced and were led to follow in his 
footsteps. With these as a nucleus, the Nicholites, or “New 
Quakers,” as they were called, gradually became organized into 
a regular Society, and established in 1780 regular meetings, 
bought ground in Caroline County, Md., and erected meeting 
houses and held meetings for discipline. Their order was very 
similar to Friends, as they were accustomed to sit in silence at 
first, waiting for the direction and guidance of the Divine 
Spirit. 

mt has been a part of the policy of our Association to give 
attention and study to those sects in any way allied with 
Friends; the “Shakers,” the “Doukhobors” and now the 
“Nicholites ” have been among those taken up, as well as hav- 
ing the doctrine of Friends treated by a member of another 
body. A. C. 





New YORK AND BROOKLYN.—The meeting of Second month 
12th was devoted to Bruno. 

Henry M. Haviland, in his paper, gave an account of Bruno’s 
life and of his philosophical teaching, stating that he is classed 
among those who are called pantheists, because they see God 
throughout the universe, “God in all and all in God.” There 
are not wanting evidences, however, that this idea of the imma- 
nence of God is very prevalent. It may be found in the writ- 
ings of Shelley, Wordsworth, Tennyson and Whittier among 
the poets; of Tyndall and Spencer among writers on science. 
And William James, of Harvard; Rufus M. Jones, of Haver- 
ford, and Lyman Abbott, of Brooklyn, have recently set forth 
the idea of God in the universe and in man. 

Discussing the paper, the first speaker said he was struck 
with the similarity of Bruno’s views with those of Darwin. 

The next said, the wonder is that after such views have been 
taught for several hundred years, so few have adopted them. 

Another thought that, although the general advancement of 
the people in philosophy has been inconsiderable, nevertheless 
there has been a great advance in another way, for we no 
longer learn for opinion’s sake; even though there be many, 
as another member said, who feel so sure they have the truth 
that they come near to wishing to burn those who differ. 

It was then suggested that Bruno’s judges would feel very 
small could they look back from the present upon what they 
did. But are we not very similar to them, regarding as cranks 
those we do not understand? Some of us think we have the 
true Quakerism, and that the rest are far behind. 

The difference between Bruno and Galileo was referred to 
—the former remaining steadfast while the latter yielded un- 
der the supreme test. 

We were reminded that a few years ago Darwin was called 
a crazy man, and that almost every minister considered him- 
self capable of refuting Darwinism, while to attempt this 
would be an act of hardihood now. So in Italy the people 
honor Bruno now and ridicule those who burned him. 


Percy Russet, Secretary. 





Oxrorp, Pa.—The meeting of the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion was called to order promptly at 7.30 p.m. at the home of 
H. C. Thomas, by the president, T. K. Stubbs, reading part of 
Luke, chapter 8. 

The minutes of preceding meeting were approved as read. 

James Lynch, in answer to his question, “Should public 
opinion be taken as a standard of right?” said that under 
ideal conditions it should, but unfortunately people are too 
often led away by passion, or prejudice, so that it cannot al- 
ways be relied upon. It was further discussed by S. L. Martin- 
dale and T. K. Stubbs. 

Sarah Coates read an account of the life and work of Charles 
Wagner. 

Ethel Webster read “The Man Who Holds His Tongue.” 
Helen J. Wood recited Riley’s poem, “ Turning the Children in 
Bed.” Recitations were also given by Esther Webster and 
Edna Coates. After roll call and sentiments, the meeting ad- 
journed to meet at the home of Dr. Coates in two weeks, af- 
ter which an hour was spent pleasantly with music, games and 
social intercourse. PHitena L. THomas, Secretary. 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 
Philadelphia. 
Under care of 
Meeting: 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 
Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 1] a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 


Philadelphia Monthly 


Under the care of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting: 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 First-day 
School, 9.30 a.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 
9.15 a.m. 

Fairhill, 3.30 p.m.; First-day School, 2.30 
p-m. 


a.m. ; 


Under joint care of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting and of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting : 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11.00 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 

Merion, Pa.— 

10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the main line, P. R. R. 

New York City.— 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nue); 11 a.m., 3.30 p.m. 

Brooklyn.—Schermerhorn 
tween Smith Street 
Place) ; 11] a.m. 


Street (be- 
and Boerum 


Washington City.— 

1811 I Street, Northwest; 11 a.m. 
Chicago.— 

Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren 


Street, near Wabash Avenue); 11 a.m. 
Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 


3d mo. 3d _ (6th-day).—Nottingham 
Quarterly Meeting, at Little Britain, at 
10 a.m.; Ministers and Elders, day before, 
at 2 p.m. 


3d mo. 4th (7th-day).—Whitewater 
Quarterly Meeting, at Greensboro Ind., 
at 10 a.m.; Ministers and Elders, same 
day, at 8 a.m. 


3d mo. 4th (7th-day).—Prairie Grove 
Quarterly Meeting, at West Liberty, Ia., 
at 11 a.m.; Ministers and Elders, same 
day, at 9.30 a.m. 


3d mo. 4th (7th-day).—Normal class 
for First-day School teachers and others 
in practical philanthropy, at 2.30 p.m. 
There will be but two more meetings af- 
ter this. 


3d mo. 4th (7th-day).—Girard Avenue, 
Philadelphia Friends’ Association regu- 
lar meeting for Third month at 8 p.m., 
at the meeting house, Seventeenth Street 
and Girard Avenue. A most cordial in- 
vitation is extended to all interested to 
be present. 


3d mo. 5th (lst-day).—Bible Study 
meeting at Race Street, Philadelphia, at 
7.30 p.m. 


3d mo. 9th (5th-day).—Salem Quarter- 
ly Meeting, at Woodstown, N. J., at 10 
a.m.; ministers and elders day before, at 
3 p.m. 


3d mo. 10th (6th-day).—George School 
lecture course: “ Readings from Riley,” 
by Professor Paul M. Pearson, of Swarth- 
more, 


3d mo. 12th (lst-day).—Meeting of 
Friends at White Plains, N. Y., at home 
of E. B. and G. A. Capron, 84 Brookfield 
Street, at 11 a.m. 


3d mo. 12th (l1st-day).—Green Street 
Meeting, Philadelphia, attended by the 
Quarterly Meeting Committee at 10.30 
a.m. 


3d mo. 13th (2d-day).—Baltimore 
Quarterly Meeting at Park Avenue 
Meeting House (corner Laurence), Balti- 
more, at 10 a.m.; ministers and elders, 
Seventh-day preceding, at 3 p.m. 


3d mo. 16th (5th-day).—Haddonfield 
Quarterly Meeting, at Moorestown, N. J., 
at 10 a.m.; ministers and elders, day be- 
fore, at 3 p.m. 

In McClure’s Ray Stannard Baker, in 
telling the story of “The Subway 
‘Deal,’” describes the birth of a new 
monopoly. Samuel Hopkins contributes 
a rather thrilling account of the achieve- 
ments of modern surgery. Merion Hill 
tells how the Pattison twins rode off 
with the rag-man from their sterilized 
paradise and spent some blissful hours 
reveling in grubbiness and germs in a de- 
lightfully dirty back alley. Henry A. 
Castle gives a collection of anecdotes of 
careless, ignorant and defiant postmas- 
ters from among the queer flotsam 
caught in the web of red tape. 
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Scribner’s for Third month opens with 
a series of reproductions in tint of re- 
markable portraits of Indians, selected 
from the work of many years of E. 8. 
Curtis, of Seattle, a photographer with 
an artistic appreciation of his subjects. 
The accompanying article is written by 
George Bird Greimel, and throws light 
on the motives that underlie the actions 
of the Indians. Frank A. Vanderlip dis- 
cusses many phases of government edu- 
ucation, particularly in Germany, Eng- 
land and France. His account of tech- 
nical education in Germany will be a 
revelation to well-informed people in this 
country, and suggests a line of improve- 
ment along which our educators should 
work if we are to keep abreast of Ger- 
many in industrial affairs. In England 
he finds education much hampered by the 
demands of the Church. 


In the Century for Third month David 
Bell Macgowan writes, with knowledge 
freshly obtained from representative 
Russians, of the outlook for reform in 
that unhappy country. William §&. 
Harwood tells some of the surprising 
achievements of Luther Burbank, who 
has produced the thornless cactus and 
many other plant novelties. Harrison 8. 
Morris makes the celebration of the cen- 
tennial of the Philadelphia Academy of 
Fine Arts the occasion of a paper describ- 
ing that city’s great contribution to 
American art. Joseph Pennell, in a 
group of new etchings, shows how the 
skyscrapers of New York impress an 
American artist after an absence of years 
in London, 


Home Made 


Have your cake, muffins, and tea bis- 
cuit home-made. They will be fresher, 
cleaner, more tasty and wholesome. 

Royal Baking Powder helps the house 
wife to produce at home, quickly and eco- 
nomically, fine and tasty cake, the raised 
hot-biscuit, puddings, the frosted layer- 
cake, crisp cookies, crullers, crusts and 


muffins, with which the ready-made food 
found at the bake-shop or grocery does 


hot compare. 


Royal is the greatest of bake-day helps. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 





